Cuba II: A Second Cut 

remark; ' ^Vow, Mr. Secretary, if you and your Deputy v/ill no 
to your offices, the Navy will run the blockade.’'”^ 


I The V/ithdrawa! of Soviet Missiles from Cuba’ 

j 

Chairman Khrushchev’s announcement on Sunday, October 
28, tliat "the arms which you describe as offensive [will be] 
crated and returned to the Soviet Union’’ marked the chmax of 
the crisis. '33 a week of intense interaction between the United 
States and the Soviet Union preceded that announcement. 
That interaction was in large part a by-product of action 
within each nation — action that pitted government leaders 
against organizations whose outputs they sought to control. In- 
deed, the similarities between tlie phrases with which the groups 
who sat on top of each government characterized "the problem” 
are suggestive. As Soviet ships approached American warships 
stationed along tlie qharantine line, the American leaders sent a 
letter to the Soviets expressing concern “that we both shov/ pru- 
dence and do nothing to allow events to muhe the situation viote 
difficult to control than it is.”'3i Later a Soviet reply emphasized 
the danger, “Contact of our ships ... can spark off the fare of 
military conflict after which any talks would be superfluous be- 
cause other forces and other laws would begin to operate the 

As the climax of the crisis drew near, develop- 
ments were, in the American phrase, “approaching a point where 
events could have become unmanageable."'^’^ The Russians 
chose anotlier metaphor; the logic of war. “If indeed war should 
break out, then it would not be in our power to stop it, for such 
is the logic of war.”'" 

Inside the Soviet Union 

An understanding of the Soviet withdrawal must begin 
with an appreciation of the sense in which the missile crisis 
constituted for the Soviets a “Pearl Harbor in reverse.” During 
the crisis, the leaders of the U.S. government vigorously debated 

whether the United States could perpetrate a “Pearl Harbor” 

whether President Kennedy could be a ‘Tojo.” There, “Pearl 
Harbor referred to the Japanese decision to launch a surprise 
attack. But this symbol has another connotation as well. Espe- 
ciaUi; for readers of Roberta Wohlstetter’s artful account of 
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OTcafeon OT Dean Kusk^r^nSic, ^we’re ey^aU to eyeball and 
I think the other fellow just blinked.”'"' But the Navy had 
another interpretation; the ships had simply stopped to pick up 
more Soviet submarine escorts. Orders went out immediately 
that Soviet ships were to be given every opportunity to turn 
back.'"® Ships approaching the area should be hailed and trailed, 
but no ships should be stopped without further orders. Never- 
theless, the Pre sident exp ressed concern that the Naw. — 
already frustrated because of the leashing of its designed block - 
ade ■ — - might blunder into an incident . Sensing the President’s 
?ears, McNamara decided to explore the organization’s proce- 
dures and routines for making the first interception. Calling on 
the Chief of Naval Operations in the Navy’s inner sanctum, the 
Navy Flag Plot, McNamara put his questions harshly."'" Pre- 
cisely what would t’ne Navy do when the first interception 
occurred? Andei'son replied tliat he had outlined the procedures 
in the National Security Council meeting and that there was no_ 
need to discuss it further. Angered but still calm, McNamara 
began to lecture the admiral. According to Elie Abel’s recon- 
struction of that lecture, McNamara firmly explained that; 



The object of the operation was not to shoot Russians but to ' 
communicate a political message from President Kennedy to . 
Chairman Khrushchev. The President wanted to avoid pushing 
Khrushchev to extremes. The blockade must be so conducted as 
to avoid humiliating the Russians; otherwise Khnrshchev might . 
react in a nuclear spasm. By the conventional rules, blockade | 
was an act of war and the first Soviet ship that refused to sub- ^ 
mit to boarding and search risked being sent to the bottom. : 
But this was a military action with a political objective. 
Khrushchev must somehow be persuaded to pull back, rather | 
than be goaded into retaliation.'"*' | 


Sensing that Anderson was not moved hy this logic, 
McNamara returned to the line of detailed questioning. Who 
would make the first interception? Were Russian-speaking of- . 
ficers on board? How would submarines be dealt with? At one , 
point McNamara asked Anderson what he would do if a Soviet . 
ship’s captain refused to answer questions about his cargo. At ; 
that point the Navy man picked up the Manual of Naval Regula- ■ 
tions and, waving it in McNamara’s face, shouted, “It’s all in 1 
there. ” To which McNamara replied, “I don’t give a damn what : 
John Paul Jones would have done. I want to know what you are ; 
going to do, now.”'"' The encounter ended on Anderson’s 



